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BOSTON WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 


The question is idle whether Boston is still 
the literary centre of the country, as it was 


thirty years ago. 
centre now. 


The country has no literary 
Literary activity through the 
United States is general, and authors are 
found everywhere, from Eastport to Los 
Angeles. Neither Boston, nor Chicago, nor 
New York, nor Philadelphia can claim literary 
preéminence, without justified dispute from 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, Louisville —or 
even Birmingham, Ala., or Windsor, Vt. 
Boston, however, still maintains the literary 
prestige that the city won mainly from the 
work of Holmes, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Emerson, Aldrich, Hale, and Whittier 
— only three of whom, strictly speaking, were 
Boston writers. That the city is still eminent 
in a literary way, moreover, is shown by the 
fact that Miss Winslow has been able to make 
a book of more than four hundred pages about 
Boston writers of to-day* without devoting 
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any great amount of space to any single au- 
thor. Aldrich, of course, is still living. As 
Miss Winslow says: “ Although no longer edi- 
tor of the AZ¢lantic, he is a resident of Boston 
and his beloved Ponkapog. From the day 
when his ‘Story of a Bad Boy’ made its ap- 
pearance, he has ranked among the leading 
men of letters... . He has lived for many 
years in the famous old house on Mount 
Vernon street, with his wife and his twin boys, 
and when the owner of the house died a few 
years ago and left, not only the establishment, 
but a fortune as well, to the Aldrich family, all 
Boston rejoiced in the good fortune of the 
‘Poet of Ponkapog.’” Mr. Aldrich was born 
November 2, 1836, at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
although he passed most of his boyhood in 
Louisiana, he returned to Portsmouth in 1850 
and prepared for Harvard. Two years later 
his father died and he went into a banking 
house in New York; but after three years he 
took an editorial position on the Mew York 
Evening Mirror. In 1865 he came to Boston 
to take charge of Every Saturday, and from 
1881 to 1890 he was the editor of the Ad/antic 
Monthly. Since then he has devoted himself 
wholly to literature, although he has published 
little. “We may, however, expect a book of 
reminiscences from his pen, which is sure to 
be a valuable and interesting contribution to 
literature.” 

Contemporary in a literary sense with Mr. 
Aldrich are Colorfel Higginson, Mrs. Howe, 
John T. Trowbridge, Edward Everett Hale, 
and Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Colonel Higginson, though born and nur- 
tured in the literary atmosphere of Cambridge, 
has not lived there always. Before the Civil 
War he was a clergyman and preached in 
Newburyport, and presided over a parish in 
Worcester. “But his mind is of too liberal 
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frame to be satisfied with creed and dogma, 
and he left the ministry many years ago, set- 
tling in Cambridge, where he owns a pictur- 
esque house on Buckingham street. In the 
summer he takes his wife and daughter to the 
beautiful town of Dublin, N. H., where he 
owns another charming home. Mrs. Higgin- 
son (who is a niece of Professor Longfellow’s 
first wife ) writes occasionally some excellent 
verses, and the daughter, just blossoming into 
young womanhood, is proving her title to be 
the intellectual successor of such a father and 
mother.” 

Edward Everett Hale, “although an octoge- 
narian, is still mentally keen and active, with 
powers that give no sign of decadence and 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. From his 
years and his wide eclectic experiences, Dr. 
Hale may well be given the position of the 
Dean of Boston’s literary set. And this alone 
notfrom the length of life which has been ac- 
corded him, and his varied and important 
achievements, but from the sincere and active 
interest which he takes in those who are 
making letters a profession, and his special 
kindness to beginners.” Dr. Hale was born 
April 3, 1822. Before taking up ministerial 
work, “he served his father as secretary, and 
also an apprenticeship in his newspaper office 
—the old Boston Advertiser —from the work 
of typesetting to editing. It was a question 
for atime which profession he would choose, 
and he ultimately took the ministry. The 
journalistic instinct has been always strong 
within him, but he has had to keep it in check, 
or he would have been compelled to give up 
everything else for it.” It is almost half a 
century since he was installed pastor of the 
South Congregational church of Boston, and 
he is still pastor emeritus, although the paro- 
chial duties are performed by his successor in 
active work, Rev. Dr. Edward Cummings. 
“His literary work has been stupendous, 
reaching to fifty volumes, and ten times fifty 
volumes in uncollected articles, studies, and 
sermons.” 

“If Dr. Hale 


is the Dean of literary 
Boston, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is the recog- 
nized leader and acknowledged sovereign. 
Although Mrs. Howe has reached the ripe age 


of eighty-three, there is none of the sugges- 
tion of the decay which years are supposed to 
bring, and whether she is holding meetings at 
her house, in the interest of universal peace, 
or writing books, she is the same busy, active 
woman of years ago. Mrs. Howe was one of 
the founders of the New England Woman's 
Club, in 1868, and has been its president ever 
since its first ruler, Mrs. Severance, left Massa- 
chusetts for California, early in the seventies. 
She is also president of the Boston Authors’ 
Club. Her four daughters have all proved 
literary workers of more than average ability, 
while her only son is a distinguished scientist, 
and also a clever writer on special lines, upon 
which he is an acknowledged authority.” Per- 
haps the best-known of her daughters is Laura 
E. Richards, who “has written some of the 
most delightful nonsense verses for children 
that have ever seen light on the printed page, 
and it is no wonder that her name is a house- 
hold word in many families.” 

“One of the houses that often sheltered 
that rare group of men who made literary Bos- 
ton famous during the early part of the last 
half of the century just past is still the resort 
of the favored few, and it is today considered 
a mark of high esteem and an honor to be 
asked to the home of Mrs. James T. Fields. 
...+ Mrs. Fields was the wife of the famous 
Boston publisher, who was the medium of 
communication and even of introduction be- 
tween the galaxy of literary stars in Boston 
between 1850 and 1880, and who established 
and published the Atlantic Monthly. She is 
still continuing her literary work, which has 
always been of a high order, though not at all 
prolific. 

“One cannot think of Mrs. Fields without 
remembering her most literary intimate friend, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, whose winters are for the 
most part passed in the Charles-street home, 
and who in the summer is found for some por- 
tion of the time at Mrs. Fields’s home at Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. ... Miss Jewett’s work- 
ing hours are in the afternoon, and when she 
has anything in hand she writes from one un- 
til about five. She says that she thinks best 
in the waning of the day, and finds work easier 
then. She writes on an average between three 
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and four thousand words daily, although she 
has sometimes gone as high as eight and even 
nine thousand words in onejday. She usually 
thinks out her stories quite carefully;before 
beginning to write, so that when it comes to 
transcribing them she can do it easily, and 
without much rewriting, although, of course, 
some of her stories she works at quite labor- 
iously. ‘There are,’ she says, ‘stories that 
you write and stories that write themselves in 
spite of you. And I find that these are the 
ones that do not need much working over.’” 

Miss Jewett was born in a fine, old colonial 
mansion in the village of Berwick, Me., which 
is still her home. When her father, “The 
Country Doctor,” .was living, she went about 
with him a great deal, and that was the way in 
which, without realizing what the experience 
was to prove to her, she got her marvellous in- 
sight into the lives of the country people of a 
quarter of a century ago. Her first story for 
the AZlantic was accepted before she was 
twenty, and without the help of any literary 
friend at court. “Probably her success as a 
writer was due to her father’s advice, con- 
stantly repeated, and which she has closely 
followed: ‘ Don’t try to write aout people and 
things; tell of them as they are.’ ” 

Another writer along the same lines as 
Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins is Alice Brown, 
the daughter of Rev. Theron Brown, who for 
many years was one of the editors of the 
Youth's Companion. ‘Miss Brown lives on 
Pinckney street, in a very quiet way, and only 
semi-occasionally does one meet her at social 
and public fuactions. She was fortunate ina 
childhood spent amid the rural beauty of the 
little New Hampshire town of Hampton Falls. 
. . . Like many another New England girl she 
first turned to school teaching as the most 
natural occupation, but the call toward literary 
activities would have its way.” Her stories 
are mostly occupied with New Hampshire life, 
but her novel, “Margaret Warrener” is a 
story of Bohemian Boston, and a marked de- 
parture from the lines laid down by her pre- 
vious work. 

“For many years the centre of literary 
Boston has been located in the drawing}room 
of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s house in 


Rutland Square. . . . Thither all the best of 
the town —those who have achieved anything 
worth while in letters and art and science, 
those who are young in achievement, but full 
of high courage and working ambitions, to- 
gether with the literary or artistic ‘stranger 
within the gates’—turn their steps every 
Friday afternoon of the winter. For she 
keeps open house then, and the only invitation 
needed is the cordial ‘Come and see me any 
Friday afternoon; I’m always at home.’ . . 
In London, where Mrs. Moulton spends every 
summer, she receives as she does at home, 
and she is quite as fully appreciated over there 
as in her own Boston, and from a literary 
standpoint even more highly rated —if that be 
possible — than she is in hernative land. Her 
weekly receptions in Grosvenor Square call to- 
gether all the great literary world of London, 
the famous Americans who are by chance in 
the city, and many members of England's no- 
bility itself. It is said of her that she has 
maintained on both sides of the water the 
nearest approach to the literary salon that is 
now in existence.” 

Mrs. Moulton was born in the little town of 
Pomfret, Conn., and while still a school-girl 
began writing little scraps of prose and bits of 
verse for a Connecticut weekly paper, of which 
Edmund C. Stedman, then a very young man, 
was the editor. “He took a lively interest in 
this blue-eyed girl’s welfare, and encouraged 
her to continue her literary work, and advised 
her concerning her future. The friendship 
thus begun between the young editor and his 
school-girl contributor has always continued. 
At fourteen her first poem was accepted and 
printed. The name by which the public first 
knew her was not Louise Chandler Moulton, 
but Ellen Louise Chandler, although the name 
under which her stories and poems appeared 
was simply ‘Ellen Louise.’ Her first book, a 
volume of short stories, was published when 
she was eighteen, and eighteen’ thousand 
copies were speedily sold. Soon afterfits ap- 
pearance she was married to William U. 
Moulton, the editor and publisher of the 7rue 
Flag, of Boston, to which she was a frequent 
contributor, and after her marriage Boston be- 
came her home. She continued {steadily at 
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work, improving constantly. She was a care- 
ful writer and a thorough worker. She was 
annoyed at any seeming awkwardness of ex- 
pression, and did not rest until she had made 
it smooth and finished in every particular.” 
For afew years past she has devoted herself 
almost entirely to poetry. ‘She isa loyal and 
devoted friend, and one of the kindest and 
most helpful women in all the world of letters. 
Free from everything which savors in the 
least of jealousy, she is most hospitable in her 
welcome to young people, who are entering 
with timid steps the field of literary endeavor.” 

“We have, too, a granddaughter of a 
famous ancestor, in whom Boston takes pride, 


although she sends us her books from over the ° 


sea— Mrs. Helen Choate Prince. Rufus 
Choate, who contained within his intense 
being fire and fancy enough to transmit toa 
hundred generations, had a fine romantic vein, 
and in the third generation the Boston maiden 
bore in her brain an inheritance which was to 
be developed amidst great conditions and 
strengthened and enlivened by stimulating sur- 
roundings to delight a large number of 
readers.” 

“ Although Miss Edna Dean Proctor lives in 
South Framingham when she is not traveling 
abroad, she belongs to the Boston Authors’ 
Club and is considered a part of literary 
Boston.” 

“ Another name of which the Boston of to- 
day is very proud is that of Margaret Deland. 
She is a native of Pennsylvania, but came to 
Boston as a bride in 1880 and has done all her 
literary work here.” 

“ Then, too, there is Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. Nobody will deny her right to be 
numbered with the foremost writers in Amer- 
ica, and since she came to settle at Newton, 
Boston claims her as belonging to its literary 
set. . . . Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was born in 
Boston August 31, 1844. When she was four 
years old, her father was appointed professor 
at the Andover seminary, and the pleasant hill 
town was her residence until her marriage, in 
1888. Her first literary essay was a magazine 
article, called ‘ A Sacrifice Consumed,’ and she 
was only twenty-four when her great success 
was attained-in ‘Gates Ajar.’ Her literary 


career has been exceedingly busy, and her 
marriage to Herbert D. Ward, in 1888, opened 
a new chapter in it. 

“Herbert Dickinson Ward, her husband, 
was born in Waltham, Mass., and is a graduate 
of Amherst college. He was the son of Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, editor of the New York 
Independent. Mr. Ward was ‘The Burglar 
Who Moved Paradise,’ and married Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps at the little cottage at East 
Gloucester, which is associated in the minds 
of so many delighted readers of ‘The Old 
Maid’s Paradise.’ Mr. Ward has written sev- 
eral books alone, besides collaborating with 
his wife in three, and is doing a vast amount of 
literary work for the best magazines and peri- 
odicals.” ‘ : 

“But in summing up our famous literary 
women, let us not forget that rarest, most deli- 
cate soul, which has given out so much that is 
strong and true and aspiring, Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; for although it is true that 
her real home is in Newburyport, Mrs. 
Spofford has ever been identified with literary 
Boston, and passes some part of every winter 
here.” 

“John Townsend Trowbridge now rests in 
the serene afternoon of life in his pleasant 
home in the town of Arlington, one of Boston’s 
charming suburbs just beyond Cambridge. 
.. + Mr. Trowbridge is in all his character- 
istics a typical New Englander, but he is, 
nevertheless, a native of New York state, and 
did not come to Boston until about a month 
before he was twenty-one. He had previously 
spent some little time in New York, writing for 
the Anickerbocker and other periodicals. But 
he tired of writing for fame, notes of thanks, 
and at most, a dollar a page, and so came to 
Boston, the acknowledged literary centre, 
where, writing under the name of ‘ Paul Cray- 
ton,’ he found plenty to do at the munificent 
rate of two dollars a column.” “ Martin 
Merrivale,” a book which he published under 
his pseudonym in 1854, is supposed to recite 
his earlier literary experiences. “When the 
Atlantic Monthly was proposed, he was in- 
vited to become a contributor, and although 
less than fifty years have passed since the ap- 
pearance of the first number, Mr. Trowbridge 
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and Professor Charles Eliot Norton are the 
sole survivors of the contributors to that issue. 
Mr. Trowbridge occupies a unique position 
among the older literary men, being the only 
one who has depended wholly upon the income 
from his books. . . . During all the years he 
has kept up his connection withthe A //an‘ic, 
and is a frequent contributor.” His Reminis- 
cences are now being published in the maga- 
zine. ‘All the author’s actual writing is done 
at the desk in the pleasant study on the sec- 
ond floor of his house. His methods are very 
simple. When he has a long piece of work in 
hand, he sits down soon after breakfast and 
stays at his desk for three or four hours, work- 
ing steadily and uninterruptedly. He is an im- 
pulsive writer, but he does not put pen to 
paper unless he has something to say. He re- 
vises and rewrites more than he did in his 
earlier work, which is quite natural. Much of 
his work is done in the open air, particularly 
his poetry, which is composed while he is 
walking about, and his verses are often quite 
complete in his mind before they are com- 
mitted to paper. During the fifty-odd years of 
his literary life, he has produced almost fifty 
volumes of prose and poetry.” 

Hezekiah Butterworth “has watched with 
keen delight the rise of many of our most 
prominent writers, and some of them have 
been glad to testify to the fact that they owe 
their success largely to the encouragement 
that Mr. Butterworth gave them. His ready 
sympathy with and for young writers, strug- 
gling against many obstacles, is largely due to 
the fact that he knows from personal experi- 
ence what it is to overcome obstacles. Born 
of poor parents, in Warren, R. I.,in 1839, 
without money, friends, or influence, he left 
his country home, and came to Boston. Like 
so many other young writers, he found a sale 
for his first work in the office of the Youth's 
Companion. In 1870, Mr. Butterworth be- 
came associated with the Youth's Companion, 
and for twenty-five years he was one of its ed- 
itors. During these years, he brought out that 
immensely popular series of books, under the 
title of ‘Zig-Zag Journeys.’ These books 
have had an aggregate sale of more than a 
half million of copies, and the demand for 


them continues.” Mr. Butterworth resigned 
his position in the office of the Youth's Com- 
panionin 1895. He has brought out nearly 
fifty volumes at various times. 

“No group of the older Boston men of let- . 
tersis complete without the genial and schol- 
arly gentleman known as Frank Sanborn, 
editor, Jecturer, author, philosopher. . .. Al- 
though he has passed his allotted three-score- 
and-ten, he is still active in public and chari- 
table work.” 

James Jeffrey Roche is a well-known figure 
in literary Boston. Mr. Roche was born in 
Ireland a little more than fifty years ago. He 
was brought to Prince Edward Island by his 
parents in his early irfancy, and that was his 
boyhood’s home. Hecame to Boston in 1866, 
and was editorial contributor to the P7/ot long 
before he became a permanent member of its 
staff. This was in 1883; and on the death of 
John Boyle O'Reilly, in 1890, Mr. Roche suc- 
ceeded to the chief editorship,a position which 
he has held ever since. He is now the owner 
of the paper. 

“The famous Papyrus Club has furnished 
its full quota to the literary Boston of to day. 
Like Mr. Roche, Thomas Russell Sullivan is 
a Papyrus man, one of its past presidents, and 
a still active member. He was born in Boston, 
November 21, 1849. His first novel, ‘ Roses 
of Shadow,’ was written in 1885, and in 1888 
Mr. Sullivan left business, to devote himself 
exclusively to literary pursuits....As a 
writer, Mr. Sullivan is thoroughly conscien- 
tious and a perfect master of English. He is 
his own most severe critic, and is never satis- 
fied with any of his work until it is polished 
and finished and is made simply direct. This 
simplicity of diction gives a virility to his 
writing, reminding one of what the late John 
Fiske was accustomed to say: ‘Any attempt at 
the ornate weakens the work, and the best rule 
to follow in writing is to use short Saxon 
words, in terse, direct sentences.’” 

“ Another one of the group of clever men of 
whom Roche and Sullivan are shining exam- 
ples is John T. Wheelwright, who is also a 
Papyrus man, a lawyer by profession, and an 
author by preference.” 

Frederic Jesup Stimson, “J. S. of Dale,” 
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was born in Dedham, and has lived there all 
his life, calling Dedham home, even while 
passing his winters in his town house in 
Boston. “To Mr. Stimson belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer in the field, 
somewhat overworked of late, of the historical 
novel. ‘King Noanett’ was one of the earlier 
of the flood of recent novels which deal with 
American colonial life, and was a notable 
success.” 

“Had he established no other reputation, 
Judge Grant would be known all over this 
country as the creator of ‘Selma White.’”’ 
Robert Grant was born in Boston in 1850, and 
is of Scotch descent. Secretary tothe mayor 
of Boston, then water commissioner, and later 
associate judge of probate, which position he 
still holds, “during all the time he has been 
steadily advancing in his literary position, 
Carrying one work along with another, yet 
never neglecting the one nor the other.” 

Arlo Bates, now professor in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in a small house 
of cosy snugness in old Chestnut street, the 
stillest street in the city, finds a congenial at- 
mosphere for a home. Arlo Bates was born in 
East Machias, Me., December 16, 1850. He 
had early determined to follow literature as a 
profession, and after leaving his alma mater, 
he naturally turned his steps Bostonward. 
For some years he was editor of the Sunday 
Courier, besides being Boston correspondent 
of the Providence Fournal. In 1893 he was 
called to the chair of English literature in the 
Institute of Technology. He has written 
seventeen or eighteen novels, and two helpful 
volumes of “ Talks on Writing English ” and 
“ Talks on the Study of Literature.” 

Percival Lowell, although he is more apt to 
be found in Mexicy, or Arizona, or the far East, 
than in his native city, still keeps a home in 
Boston, and has a permanent address here, 
where his books are published. 

Like Mr. Lowell, Professor Justin H. Smith, 
of the chair of Modern History in Dartmouth, 
keeps a Boston address, and he is a member of 
the Boston Authors’ Club. 

Conspicuous among Boston writers is Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who comes from fine old 
Puritan stock, and was born in Boston, May 











12, 1850. In 1876 he became editor of the 
North American Review, and later, from 1879 
to 1881, in connection with John P. Morse, Jr., 
he edited the /uternational Review. As a 
biographer and historian he has won a notable 
place in literature. 

John Torrey Morse, Jr., was born in Boston, 
January 9, 1840. After graduation from the 
Harvard law school, he wrote several books of 
value on legal subjects, but his more recent 
work has been in the line of biography. 

“Although he was born in Weymouth 
{ October 9, 1843 ] and lives now in Wellesley 
Hills, literary Boston claims the naturalist and 
delightful writer, Mr. Bradford Torrey, as be- 
longing to her. ... Mr. Torrey is one of the 
editors of the Vouth’s Companion.” 

“Another worker along historical lines is 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes. He was born in 
Cleveland, O., and his most ambitious work 
has been ‘The History of the United States 
Since the Compromise of 1850.’” 

“One of the best short stories ever printed 
in the Adlantic Monthly was ‘A Browning 
Courtship.’ Its author was Miss Eliza Orne 
White. ... Her first published work was 
some children’s stories for the Christian Reg- 
ister... . Miss White lives in a delightful old 
house, with extensive, well-shaped grounds, in 
Brookline. ...She prefers to work in the 
morning. Working late inthe day keeps her 
from sleeping at night. Miss White does not 
devote much attention to style, although she 
revises and polishes her work very carefully. 
She believes the more she polishes her 
writing, the more spontaneous it appears.” 

“Miss Agnes Blake Poor is another Brook- 
line writer. She has written much for maga- 
zines and periodicals under the pen-name of 
‘ Dorothy Prescott.’” 

“Mrs. Thomas Aspinwall (formerly Alicia 
Towne ) is another Brookline writer who is 
making a reputation with her stories for young 
people.” 

* Miss Anna Fuller, a Cambridge woman of 
charming address, unusual brilliancy, and re- 
markable powers of observation, made her dé- 
but in the Mew York Evening Post, at the age 
of twenty-one, with a letter from Germany. 
Her most popular book in this country has 
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been ‘A Literary Courtship.’ It may be of 
some comfort to struggling authors, whose ex- 
cellent manuscripts are continually rejected, to 
know that this book, like many another pop- 
ular novel, ran a gauntlet of innumerable 
refusals before it was finally accepted; and 
that then, when the book had appeared and 
been a success, one of the firms that had re- 
fused it when it was first offered wrote inno- 
cently to Miss Fuller, asking her to write a 
story on similar lines for them... . Miss 
Fuller’s impulse is to write off her story in the 
rough at first, and then to prune and revise it 
exhaustively. She thinks there is a danger of 
spoiling the spirit of a story if one potters 
over the sentences as one goes along; and that 
there is unwisdom in working against the grain, 
in trying to force inspiration when the inspira- 
tion is not there.” 

A few doors below Miss Fuller’s home on 
Commonwealth avenue lives Helen Leah Reed, 
whose “ Brenda” stories are fast making her 
name a household word wherever there are 
young girls. 

“ Still farther up the avenue one may find as 
mistress of Dr. John Preston Sutherland's 
home another woman who is fast making a 
name, not as a novelist or juvenile writer, but 
as a playwright. Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land (* Dorothy Lunt”) began her work as 
dramatic critic on several Boston newspapers, 
and her wide acquaintance among theatrical 
people turned her serious work in the way of 
playwriting, a field where she is winning 
laurels and achieving excellent results.” 

Mary Devereux is a resident of Boston, and 
lives at the Parker House. 

Miss Mary Knight Potter is another Bos- 
tonian who is coming to the front in the world 
of letters, if, indeed, she has not already 
arrived. 

Miss Josephine Preston Peabody lives in 
Cambridge, with her mother and her sister, 
and has recently taken the place of Professor 
Vida Scudder at Wellesley College, giving 
courses in English literature. 

A neighbor of Miss Peabody’s, Miss Beulah 
Marie Dix, is another of Boston’s young liter- 
ary workers. She was born at Plymouth, 


December 25, 1876, and graduated from Rad- 


cliffe in 1897, winning the Sohier prize for her 
honor thesis. She has written several books, 
and has done a good deal of playwriting with 
Mrs. Sutherland. “As to her methods of 
work, she writes with pencil, and rewrites and 
revises, and typewrites and revises again, then 
re-typewrites, and prints.” 

In Jamaica Plain lives Miss Caroline Tick- 
nor, a daughter of Benjamin Holt Ticknor, 
publisher, and granddaughter of William D. 
Ticknor, founder of the historic publishing 
house of Ticknor & Fields. She has written 
two books and many short stories, and has 
done important work as a compiler and editor. 

Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train ‘was born in 
Dorchester, makes her winter home in Boston, 
and has a summer house in Duxbury. 

Miss Cornelia Warren has written a success- 
ful novel, “ Miss Wilton,” published ten years 
ago. 
Mary Tappan Wright lives in Cambridge, 
the wife of J. H. Wright, himself an author- 
editor as well as professor of Greek at Har- 
vard. 

Lillian Gertrude Shuman ( Mrs. Carl Drey- 
fus) is the author of a volume of poems, en- 
titled “‘ From Me to You,” and has written fre- 
quently for Boston periodicals. 

Miss Geraldine Brooks, the oldest daughter 
of Elbridge Streeter Brooks, who was himself 
for many years an important member of the 
Boston literary set, has written two books on 
“Colonial Dames.” The Brooks family occu- 
pied a lovely home in Somerville for many 
years. 

Miss*Abbie Farwell Brown, Miss Elizabeth 
McCracken, and Miss Edith Robinson are all 
Boston writers. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, reformer, philan- 
thropist, orator, and writer, was born in Bos- 
ton, December 19, 1821, and now lives in 
Melrose. 

Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney was born in 
Boston, September 15, 1824. In 1843 she was 
married and settled in Milton, where she still 
lives. 

Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney was born in Bos- 
ton, June 27,1824. Her most famous work is 
her “ Life and Letters of Louisa M. Alcott.” 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is “one of the 
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Mortons of Plymouth,” and now has a pleas- 
ant home in Belmont, only a little way from 
Mr. Trowbridge’s Arlington residence. 

Another woman who belongs to this older 
group of workers is Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, whose home is in Salem, but whose 
affiliations are with Boston. 

“* The Cambridge set’ has been looked on 
with pride by literary Boston for many years, 
since the days when Professor Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, and Dr. Holmes were a 
part of it. Mr. Horace E. Scudder and Pro- 
tessor John Fiske, so recently lost to literature, 
were for many years connected with the AZ/an- 
tic Monthly, and Harvard University has al- 
ways furnished some of our best writers and 
thinkers. Perhaps the man who best serves 
to-day to keep alive the atmosphere of soul 
and beauty that enveloped Longfellow and 
Lowell and these others is Charles Eliot 
Norton.” 

President Eliot of Harvard was born in 
Boston, and is identified with the city quite as 
much as he is with Cambridge. Other well- 
known writers in Cambridge are Professor 
George Herbert Palmer, Professor Shaler, 
Professor Langdell, Professor Alexander A. 
Agassiz, and Mrs. Louis Agassiz, his mother, 
Professor Sumichrast, Professor Farlow, 
Barrett Wendell, Professor Taussig, Albert 


Bushnell Hart, John Trowbridge, Arthur Gil- 


man (whose wife has also written several 
books under the name of “ Marion Vaughn” ) 
Samuel H. Scudder, Professor Ashley, Profes- 
sor Davis, William J. Rolfe, Professor Lyon, 
Professor Williams, Arthur Searle, George 
Lincoln Goodale, Professor Lanman, Profes- 
sor Pickering, William James, Josiah Royce, 
Professor Peabody, Professor Thayer, Profes- 
sor Miinsterburg, Rev. Samuel Crothers, Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, Rev. William Johnson, 
and Rev. William Basil King. 

Wellesley College writers are Miss Katha- 
rine Lee Bates, Miss Caroline Hazard, Profes- 
sor Katherine Coman, Miss Florence Converse, 
Miss Vida Scudder, and Miss Sophie Jewett. 
In Wellesley, too, lives Miss Julia Eastman, 
who has written some delightful children’s 
books. 


Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen 


Archibald Clarke are the editors of Poet-Lore, 
which they started in Philadelphia, in 1888, 
and removed to Boston in 1892. They have 
edited and compiled several books in collab- 
oration, and are now engaged on the prepara- 
tion of an edition of Shakspere. 

“ Louise Imogen Guiney is the poet among 
Boston women who ranks next to Mrs. Moul- 
ton; some even place her above. ... Miss 
Guiney lived for several years at Auburndale, 


where she held the office of postmaster for 


some time.” 
in England. 

Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean, associate 
editor of the Christian Register, has done 
some excellent literary work. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward was born in Ohio, 
and lives on Dartmouth street, with her hus- 
band, Professor William G. Ward, who also is 
an author, as well as a lecturer on literary 
topics. 

Nathan Haskell Dole was born in Chelsea, 
August 15, 1852, and began his literary career 
by exchanging poems for opera tickets at the 
office of the Boston Transcript. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard, he was a teacher fora 
time, but for many years he has been engaged 
in literary pursuits, as a reader of manuscripts, 
translator, writer, editor, and literary adviser. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain is a 
brother of Nathan Haskell Dole, and has writ- 
ten several valuable books of an ethical nature. 

George Willis Cooke was born in Michigan, 
in 1848. Three years ago he retired perma- 
nently from the Unitarian ministry, removed to 
Wakefield, near Boston, and gave himself up 
entirely to literary pursuits. 

Rev. George A. Gordon, Rev. Samuel Her- 
rick, Rev. Edward Cummings, Rev. Edward L. 
Clark, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and Rev. Dr. 
Donald are other Boston clergymen who have 
written books. 

Sam Walter Foss, author of so many poems 
of New England life, was born in New Hamp- 
shire, in 1858, andis a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. Since 1895, he has been the librarian 
of the Somerville Public Library. 

Charles Follen Adams (‘ Yawcob Strauss ”) 
was born in Dorchester, in 1842, and published 
his first German dialect poem in 1872,in Our 


For two years past she has been 
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Young Folks. “ Leedle Yawcob Strauss” was 
published in the Detroit Free Press, in 1876. 

Edward Payson Jackson has written many 
poems and a number of successful books. He 
lives in Dorchester and is editor of the Bo- 
hemian. 

J. L. Harbour was born forty-five years ago, 
in Iowa, and for fifteen years has been one of 
the editors of the Vouth’s Companion. In 
addition to a juvenile book, he has written 
more than six hundred short stories, most of 
them for the Youth's Companion. He lives in 
Dorchester. 

Several other men on the Youth's Compan- 
zon have written books, including Edward 
Stanwood, the managing editor, Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, and Walter Leon Sawyer. 

James Buckham was born in Vermont, in 
1558, and came to Boston in the eighties, be- 
coming connected for a time with the Yourh’s 
Companion. He has contributed much to 
magazines and other periodicals, and has pub- 
lished a volume of verse. He 
Melrose. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles has acted as 
literary adviser of several publishing houses 
and has held an editorial position on the 
Atlantic Monthly. He has published several 
books, some of them under pseudonyms. 

Oscar Fay Adams has done much excellent 
literary work, both as an original writer and as 
an editor and compiler. 

Ashton Rollins Willard, who has recently 
come to Boston from Vermont, is the author 
of two books relating to art. 

Charles Felton Pidgin, author of “ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” “Blennerhassett,” and other 
books, is the chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Willis Boyd Allen, who was born in Maine, 
in 1855, has thirty-five books to his credit, 
mostly juveniles. His home is one of the 
most delightfully hospitable in Boston. 

Miss Kate Sanborn is of New England 
birth, having been born in New Hampshire, in 
1839. She was but eleven years old when she 
earned her first money with her pen. Some 
years ago she relinquished the work of teach- 
ing, so that she might give her time to 
writing and to lecturing. 

A dozen books are credited to Mrs. Mary E. 


lives in 


Blake, the wife of Dr. John G. Blake, of 
Beacon street. 

Miss Sophie Swett and her sister, Miss 
Susan Hartley Swett, live at Arlington 
Heights. 

Miss Florence Converse lives at Denison 
House, a college settlement on Tyler street. 
Miss Converse has been on the editorial staff 
of the Churchman since January, 1900, and is 
the author of two successful novels. 

Anna Farquhar (Mrs. Ralph Bergengren ), 
Miss Lilian Whiting, Miss Katharine Eleanor 
Conway, Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement-Waters, 
Miss Henrietta Sowle, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Lavinia S. Goodwin, Mrs. Anna L. Burns, 
Mrs. Frances C. Sparhawk, Mrs. Sarah White 
Lee, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, and Mrs. Sally Joy 
White all have written books, and all live in 
Boston. 

Frank Preston Stearns has accomplished 
fine results in spite of ill-health and many dis- 
couragements. Portions of his “Sketches 
from Concord to Appledore,” and “ The Real 
and the Ideal in Literature” were dictated 
from five to ten minutes at a time, which was 
the longest period he could work consecu- 
tively. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd, prominent in anti- 
trust agitation and social reform, was born in 
New York city, in 1847. He now makes his 
home in Boston. 

Among the Boston leaders of the “new 
thought ” movement are Horatio W. Dresser, 
Henry Wood, and Ralph Waldo Trine. 

Journalist authors in Boston are Edward H. 
Clement, editor-in-chief of the Zvranscrifzt, 
Edwin Munroe Bacon, Louis C. Elson, Henry 
C. Lahee, Lewis Clinton Strang, Henry Austin 
Clapp, Edwin D. Mead, (whose wife, Lucia 
True Ames, is also a writer of ability ), Charles 
E. L. Wingate, E. F. Harkins, Curtis Guild, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, Sylvester Baxter, Ed- 
mund Noble, and Bliss Perry, who is now 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

This abstract of Miss Winslow’s book gives 
only an inkling of its literary interest. It is 
attractively illustrated, with numerous half- 
tone portraits of Boston authors and pictures 
of the interior and exterior of some of their 
homes. Edward L. Martin. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* 
= “ : 

It would be hard to find in the rhetorics a 
more striking example of “fine writing” 
than this report of a wedding published in a 
paper at West Point, Miss.: — 

Would that my pen had been plucked from some beautifui 
bird of paradise, and dipped in the eyes of the rainbow, that I 
might fittingly describe the beautiful marriage scene enacted at 
the residence of Mrs. E. V. Braswell, 401 St. Anthony street, 
Mobile, Ala., on the evening of February 23. 

Just asthe day God clothed in majesty sublime had with- 


drawn his galaxy of quivering, golden beams from all the earth 
and wafted a good-night kiss to the young evening, who was 
fast approaching with her cloudless brow, mounted by a crown 
of jeweled stars — it was then that the cords of confidence, 
hope and love, binding the hearts of Hiram J. Bruister and 
Mary Elizabeth Braswell were indelibly traced upon the scrol) 
of life, and sacred seal of holy matrimony placed thereon. 
How lovely! Almost as picturesque is this 
description of a social function, found in the 
Marshall ( Kas.) Jndex: — 
The soft glow of innumerable candles shed their enchanting 
light over scenes which in splendid beauty rivaled fairyland or 


Elysian fields or even the far-famed hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon. 


* 
* * 


People who like to unravel language puzzles 
may find pleasant exercise in editing this 
sentence from Dr. Gould’s “ Biographic 
Clinics”: — 

There is something inexpressibly pathetic that these great 
men, so different from one another, yet so alike, suffering, as I 
believe, from the same disease, a disease that wrought in 
each the profoundest of tragedies, and yet, like unrecogniz- 
ing brothers, they looked into each other’s eyes, knowing 
neither of the other’s way and woe. 


* 
- oe 


Here is an extract from the latest novel of 
Henry James, now running in the. North 
American Review :— 


She knew her theatre, she knew her play, as she had known, 
triumphantly, for three days, everything else, and the moment 
filled to the brim, for her companion, that apprehension of the 
interesting which, whether or no the interesting happened to 
filter through his guide, strained now to its limits his brief op- 
portunity. 

“The point,” says the Boston Herald, “is 
to guess what it’s all about.” It is indisput- 
able that Mr. James’s style, which used to be 
held up as a model, is getting to be more and 
more obscure and awkward every year. 


* 
* - 


Experienced writers have learned from their 
experience that it does not pay to write 
“timely” stories. It is a common thing for 
the young writer to begin by writing a story 
about Christmas, or New Year's, or Thanks- 
giving. The season may serve as inspiration, 
or he may think that his story is more attrac- 
tive because of its timeliness, or it may be 
easier to write a story with Christmas in it 
than one without. However that may be, it is 
certainly easier to sell the story that has no 
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season tag upon it than the one that is duly 
marked and labelled, as the writer soon 
discovers. A Thanksgiving story, for instance, 
can properly be printed only one month, or one 
week, or one day in the year. By writing such 
a story, therefore, an author cuts down his 
market to one-twelfth, in the case of monthlies, 
one-fifty-second, in the case of the weeklies, 
and one-365th, in the case of the daily papers, 
of the annual possibility. In other words, the 
market for a story that is not timely among 
daily papers is 365 times as broad as the mar- 
ket for a story that is suitable for publication 
only on Thanksgiving day. The moral, of 
course, is obvious to the writer who wants to 
sell his wares. 

It does not pay, either, to write stories ex- 
pressly for the “freak” magazines that print 
only odd and unusual tales, often more con- 
spicuous for their weirdness than for their 
plausibility or their literary merit. Such mag- 
azines sometimes pay high prices for what they 
buy, and at first sight the possibility of selling 
a manuscript to one of them seems tempting, 
but if the author writes a story expressly to 
please the editor of one of these publications 
and the editor rejects it, the author will gener- 
ally find that there is no other market for the 
manuscript. Qn the other hand, if a story is 
written expressly for the Century and the edi- 
tor declines it, there are a hundred other publi- 
cations for which it may be suited. The moral, 
again, is obvious. It pays to write standard lit- 
erature, rather than to try to suit the erratic taste 
of an editor who pays high prices for fantastic 
tales. Aim high. If you hit the mark, you 
will be well rewarded; if you fall a little short, 
you will find that your labor has not been in 
vain. W. H. H. 


> — 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


The rhetorics tell us not to use the possess- 
ive “ whose,” excepting in reference to persons, 
but I have noticed a number of times lately that 
“whose” is used of inanimate objects by 
Writers in good standing—by Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, for instance, whose serial is ap- 


_often awkward, but “whose” 


pearing in the AZ¢/antic. It often happens 
that the “of which” phrase is clumsy, when 
used in its place. What do you think? 


L. F. M. 
[It is true that the “of which” phrase is 
should not be 
used to refer to inanimate things. The awk- 
wardness of the phrase “of which” can often 
be overcome by remodeling the sentence.— 
W. H. H. | 


+» 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH ” EDITED. 





I will not hesitate toassem- 


I will not hesitate towithin | 
ble within twenty-four hours. 


twenty-four hours assemble. 
— Governor Yates of Illinois. 


The pension plan is likely 
to prove a most effective pre- 
ventative of labor troubles. — 
Kansas City Times. 


The pension plan is likely 
to prove a most effective pre- 
ventive of labor troubles. 


The very choice of subjects | 
are indicated by it.— Dr. 
Gould's “Biographic 
Clinics.” 


The very choice of subjects 
is dictated by it. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Farrar.— Dean Farrar wrote rapidly, and no 
one can write accurately when he writes rapid- 
ly. His novels were full of errors. The 
equipped reviewer, when he came to read his 
“ Gathering Clouds, a Tale of the Days of St. 
Chfysostom,” saw that he had two Pretorian 
Prefects too many at the court of Arcadius, a 
Pretorian Guard which had been disbanded by 
Constantine, “Egregii” and Zosimus as the 
contemporary of his eloquent hero.— Phi/a- 
delphia Press. 

Hawkins.— Anthony Hope Hawkins (‘* An- 
thony Hope”), who arrived here a few 
days ago from England, in conversation said 
that his visit was solely one of pleasure, and 
that he would remain for three or four weeks. 
Of his system of working Mr. Hawkins said: 
“ A year is the average length of time it takes 
me to write a novel. I usually occupy the 
first six months in collecting material and 
thinking out and planning the story. The 
other half I require in putting the whole to- 
gether on paper. I never rewrite my story; 
that would be altogether too laborious. Of 
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course, I revise slightly. That is always 
necessary and advisable. A novel does not de- 
pend for success upon the time devoted in 
writing it. The novel written, say, in two 
months, may be just as good, and perhaps 
better, than the one that has taken twelve 
months to produce. For myself, I do not be- 
lieve in hurrying. In this question of speed a 
great deal, of course, depends on the nature of 
the plot and the temperament of the author.”’ 
— New York Commercial Advertiser. 





. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Painstaking in Preparation of Copy. — 
The poet Gray rewrote his Elegy nearly 
twenty times before he was content with its 
construction. Tennyson was almost as fastid- 
ious. The writings of Thomas Hood and of 
Edgar Allan Poe were models of neatness. 
The penmanship of some journalists is almost 
as readable as print. Eugene Field was a 
notable example. There are busy authors who 
keep in their employ a special editor to correct 
and systematize, and a copyist to transcribe 
their manuscript. Charles Dickens's writings 
were so revised by an editor, who cancelled 
paragraphs and pages at his pleasure, and re- 
turned to him the manuscript for addition and 
improvement. George Bancroft, the histor- 
ian, had his manuscripts carefully transcribed 
and put in type, from which two proofs were 
made. The first setting of the type was then 
distributed. The two proofs were carefully 
revised at convenience, dates and authorities 
were verified, verbiage was cut out, new matter 
was added, and imperfect sentences were 
remedied. The new copy so prepared on this 
proof gave no more trouble to the compositor 
than ordinary reprint, and the charges for alter- 
ations in the proof were consequently trivial. 
— Theodore L. De Vinne, in “Correct Compo- 
sition.” 


Marking Italic, Small Capitals, and Capi- 
tals in Copy.— Mr. De Vinne in his useful 
book, “Correct Composition,” gives these di- 
rections regarding italic, small capitals, and 
capitals in copy: “One line drawn under- 
neath any given word is understood as a direc- 





tion to put that word in italic. This underscor- 
ing should be done by the writer wherever 
italic is needed. A general direction to 
put in italic a class of words not so marked 
may not be understood when copy so neg- 
lected has to be set by many compositors. 
The free use, or even the moderate use, 
of italic for emphasis in the text is now 
regarded as an exhibition of bad taste on 
the part of the writer, and a needless affront 
to the intelligence of the reader. Words 
and phrases in foreign languages are not put 
in italic so frequently as they were a hundred 
years ago. There is increasing resistance to 
the excessive use of italic. The foreign words 
and phrases that have been practically incorpo- 
rated in the English language are now prefer- 
ably put in roman, as alias, débris, dramatis 
persone, etc. Foreign words that are familiar 
to all intelligent readers do not need italic. 
“Letters intended for capitals of full size 
are indicated in the manuscript by underscor- 
ing them with three parallel lines. When the 
name of a newspaper or periodical is cited in 
the text, the definite article ‘the’ should not 
have a capital, but in the exact citation of a 
book title, this beginning ‘the’ should be cap- 
italized—e. g., ‘According to the 7rzbune’, 
‘We cannot praise “ The Revolt of Islam.”’’ 
“A writer’s desire for small capitals in print 
is indicated in manuscript by underscoring the 
specified words with two lines. Small capitals 
are rarely used to indicate the emphatic words 
of the text. The taste which forbids the too- 
free use of italic is equally severe on the use 
of small capitals. Type-setting machines of 
old form, which are without any provision for 
italic or small capitals, are a still more effective 
agency for their suppression. Readers have 
been slowly, and somewhat unwillingly, taught 
that the emphasis of italic and the modified 
display of small capitals are not reaily needed 
for the comprehension of printed matter.” 


Delays in Publishing.— “ These are tragic 
facts,” writes a London literary man, “which 
cannot be rubbed too strongly into the minds 
of ‘beginners in literature.’ Last week I met 
an old friend, an American journalist, who told 
me that he once wrote a ‘rush ’ article on Bir- 
mingham for Harper's Magazine, and it was 
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issued just twenty-eight months after he cor- 
rected the first proof. 

“It is Colonel John Hay, I think,who tells of 
a friend of his who had a short story accepted 
by the editor of the famous magazine just 
mentioned, and watched its pages for the ap- 
pearance of his story for twenty-two years. 
At the end of that time he died, and the story 


was published some months later.”— Boston 
Globe. 


The Coinage of New Words.— Baron Ave- 
bury [ better known, perhaps, as Sir John Lub- 
bock ] in writing his book on “ The Scenery of 
England,” has coined a number of new words, 
among them the word “manywhere.” Like all 
new words this one will grate harshly upon the 
eye and ear at first, but it requires only a mo- 
ment’s reflection to perceive that it has as much 
right etymologically to be in the language as 
“everywhere” and “anywhere,” and it has a 
different meaning from either of them. 

New ideas are constantly enriching the lan- 
guage with new words. Some of them come 
into general usage; others are discarded soon 
after their coinage. Kipling speaks of the 
“coolth” of the evening; an illustrated lecture 
was recently advertised as a “travelogue ”’; 
Carlyle invented the compound ‘“careful- 
hopeful”; the carving out of a curiously- 
shaped congressional district in Massachusetts 
for Governor Gerry gave us the word “gerry- 
mander.” ) 

Naturally the most industrious coiners of 
words are the newspapers, which Macaulay 
says give the only true history of a people. 
They have coined such words as jag, scoop, 
fake, storiette, playlet, booklet, managerial, 
reportorial, masher, doubtlessly, illy, casualty, 
underhanded, to suicide, to burglarize, to en- 
thuse, to probate, to railroad, and hundreds of 
other words and phrases. 

By far the heaviest contribution of new 
words, however, is made by science and inven- 
tion. Such words as telephone, telegram, 
cable car, motorman, electrocute, and automo- 
bile, although coined to designate certain 
products of scientific invention, have become 
a part of the common language of the people. 

Nearly all of the words and phrases which 
William Cullen Bryant refused to allow in 





the columns of the Mew York Evening Post 
are now in common use, and are recognized as 
having a place in a “reputable vocabulary.” 
Usage governs language. There is no other 
standard. When Coleridge declared that one 
might as well use the word “shillinged” or 
“ farthinged ” as the word “talented, ” he very 
aptly illustrated the limitless possibilities of 
the “ mother tongue”’ when it comes to the 
coinage of words.— Chicago Record-Herald. 


Writing Successful Plays.— Much has 
been said regarding the methods by which 
writers of fiction evolve their novels, but, 
curiously, little is known of a subject of 
at least equal interest —the tricks and meth- 
ods of playwrights. 

Haddon Chambers, the author of many 

clever and charming plays, frankly confesses 
that he has no method. “So erratic am I,” he 
declares, “that I often begin in the middle of 
a play and complete, say, the third act before I 
have the remotest idea what to put in the first. 
This was the case in‘ The Honorable Herbert,’ 
where the third act fashioned itself so com- 
pletely in my mind that I was compelled to sit 
down and write it before it escaped my mem- 
ory, and then I turned to the first act.” 
Mr. Chambers has no difficulty in finding his 
plots. They come to him, as he says, with al- 
most fatal facility; but before putting pen to 
paper he allows the plot to simmer in his mind 
for at least a month, until play and characters 
have assumed a coherent and tangible form in 
his mind. Practically all of his writing is done 
at Westgate, for he finds London far too rest- 
less and feverish a place for quiet literary 
work. 

Louis N. Parker equally pleads guilty to an 
utter lack of method in his work. “I rarely 
put pen to paper,” he admits, “until managers 
begin to worry me about rehearsals and I have 
only three or four days left in which to produce 
a four-act play. Then I work practically night 
and day until the thing is done, with the result 
that I always vow I will never write an- 
other.” 

As for his ideas, he says that he “ begs, bor- 
rows, and steals them,” and then tries to find 
out the sort of characters that can conceivably 
carry them out. With the central idea and 
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characters settled, he finds no difficulty in 
weaving a story around them. When collabo- 
rating with Mr. Carson, he says, “We are 
really only together during the incubation 
stage, and this sometimes lasts only a morning.” 

G. R. Sims has very decided views as to 
how a successful melodrama should be written, 
and probably no one is entitled to speak with 
more authority on this subject. The chief 
thing, he says, is to get a simple story, free 
from complication, and with plenty of passion, 
pathos, humor, and lively characterization in 
it. Having thus got the mental skeleton, he 
proceeds to clothe the plot with dialogue and 
fill in the incidents. 

As all his plays are written for special casts, 
he makes a point of “writing round” the in- 
dividual actors who are to produce-the play, 
and every line is written with a mental eye on 
the stage, which no playwright is more familiar 
with. 

When-writing in collaboration he and his 
colleague usually spend a week in cogitation at 
some charming place, such as Brighton or 
Monte Carlo, returning home without a single 
line being written. 

Sydney Grundy, when he wants an idea for 
a new play, seeks inspiration from one of his 
seasoned bulldog pipes—and never in vain. 
But when he has got his idea the difficulty of 
working it out proves formidable. “I suffer 
from the disease of laziness,” he says, “and 
I simply can’t settle down to work until I am 
compelled to. But when once I start I go 
right ahead, working morning, noon, and night 
until it is finished.” 

Having got a suitable idea, he first plans out 
a very slight scenario, and begins to write 
with only a slight conception of his characters. 
Gradually, however, these assume form and 
reality, and before the first act is finished he is 
on perfectly good terms’ with them. When 
once the play is under way his brain is satur- 
ated with it, and everything else is thrown 
aside until it is completed. “I keep the stage 
in view throughout,” he says, “as if it were a 
chess board, and get no mental rest until I 
have done the thing.” 

Some of Gilbert’s best work has been sug- 
gested by very trivial incidents. The sight of 


a huge Japanese sword inspired “The Mi- 
kado,” and W. H. Smith’s appointment as 
first lord of the admiralty was the origin of 
“Pinafore.” All his operas were written 
with a miniature copy of the Savoy stage be- 
fore him, with every entrance and exit shown, 
and small blocks of wood, painted different col- 
ors, to represent the different voices, for actors. 

There is no more methodical or conscien- 
tious worker among playwrights than Mr. 
Pinero. When he has a play in hand he 
works at it every day, quite regardless of 
moods ; never, however, touching his pen un- 
til the evening, which he finds to be his best 
working time. He is in the happy position of 
being able to write exactly what he pleases, 
and never to order. He never dictates his 
plays, nor will he allow any one to come near 
him when he is writing. As for his ideas, they 
come to him at all times and places and are 
jotted down on hundreds of scraps of paper, 
with which his pockets are stuffed. When the 
play is ripe for writing he produces all these 
countless literary fragments, and from them 
evolves one of his delightful and_ brilliant 
plays.— London Mail. 
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Tue Gentat in Literature. Topics of the Time 
Century (38 c.) for April. 

My Own Story.—IV. J. T. Trowbridge. Asanti 
( 38 c.) for April. 

Horace E. Scupper: AN APPRECIATION. Alexander V 
G. Allen. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for April. 

MAKERS OF THE Drama oF To-Day. Brander Matthews. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for April. 

Emerson’s CORRESPONDENCE WITH HERMAN GRIMM. 
Frederick W. Holls. Atlantic (38 c.) for April. 

Literary Stunts. Contributors’ Club. Atlantic ( 38 c.) 
for April. 

Tue Work or Mrs. Humpnry Warp. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. North American Review ( 53 c.) for April. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson: THe Dramatist. Arthur 
Wing Pinero. Critic (28 c.) for April. 
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Tue Comic View. Benjamin de Casseres. 
for April. 

Lire Ourpoors AND its Errect Upon 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Critic (2%c ) for April. 

Tueopore Botrec: A Sincer oF Breton BALLaps. K. 
L. Ferris. Critic (28 c.) for April. 

A Pogrt’s Lisrary. (Gift of Richard Henry Stoddard to 
the Authors Club.) Carolyn Shipman. Critic (28 c.) for 
April. 

THe PERMANENCE OF PogTry. 
World (13 ¢.) for April. 

Epwarp W. Townsenp. With portrait. Bookseller ( 13 c.) 
for April. 

Epwin Markuam. With portrait. 
son. Mind (23 ¢.) for April. 

Cuicaco Literary Women. 
Brown. Pilgrim (13 ¢c.) for April. 

Mopern Dramatic REALISM. 
Gaffney. Arena (28c ) for April. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE HiGH SCHOOLS. 
M. Berdan. Avena (28 c.) for April. 

HAMLET, Prince oF DENMARK. 
Arena (28 c.) for April. 

FraNK Norris. W.S. Rainsford. World’s Work (28 c.) 
for April. 

CONFESSIONS OF A ForeIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Schierbrand. World’s Work (28 c.) for April. 

Joun Fiske as A PoputarR HIsTORIAN. 
Stephens. World's Work (28 c.) for April. 

SamMvuEt JOHNSON: PHILOSOPHER AND AvUTOCRAT.  Illus- 
trated. TT. M. Parrott, William Lyon Phelps, and Julian 
Hawthorne. Booklovers Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Tue ArT oF READING. Lewis E. Gates. 
Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Some American Humorous Artists. II.— Henry Mayer, 
T. S. Sullivant, Louis Dalrymple, Gus Dirks, and Arthur 
Young. Illustrated. Thomas E. Curtis. 
( 13 c.) for April. 

My SHAKESPEARE AUTOGRAPH Book. 
fac-similes. 
April. 

ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
Stace. David Belasco. New Metropolitan (18 c.) for April. 

Tue Propuet-Port or Norway ( Bjornsterne Bjérnson). 
Louise Parks Richards. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for April. 

Hocartu. Illustrated. John La Farge. McClure’s Maga- 
zine ( 13 c.) for April. 

NATURE LOVERS AMONG THE Poets oF ANCIENT GREECE. 
—II. John Vance Cheney. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) 
for April. 

INTERVIEW wiTH Mrs. Ameuia E. Barr. Illustrated. 
Isabel Gordon Curtis. Good Housekeeping (13 ¢.) for April 

How Zora OvercaMe INDOLENCE. Success (13 ¢c.) for 
April. 

How To Form A Liprary. 
cess (13 c.) for April. 

Tue Evo.uTion oF THE Leaver. T.H.S. Escott. Re- 
printed from the London Quarterly Review in the Living 
Age (18 ¢.) for March 7. 

Tue Ups anp Downs oF Otp Booxs. J.P. Hobson. Re- 
printed from the Leisure Hour in the Living Age (18 c.) 
for March 7. 

Germs or THE Wavertey Novets. Alex. Innes Shand- 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for March 14. 


Critic ( 28 ce) 


LITERATURE. 


Bliss Carman. JZ itterary 

Charles Brodie Patter- 
Illustrated. Edith A. 
Fannie Humphreys 
John 


Dr. Axel Emil Gibson. 


Wolf von 


H. Morse 


Booklovers 


Strand Magazine 


Illustrated from 
George J. Beesley. Strand Magazine ( 13 ¢.) for 


Richard Le Gallienne. Suc- 


Mere Worpvs. Harold Ismay. Reprinted from Long- 
man, Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 14. 

ANATOLE FRANCEON CHILDHOOD. Paul Mantoux. Re- 
printed from the Academy in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
March 28. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. Howells’s forthcoming book will be his 
sixtieth. 





Richard Burton, formerly professor of liter- 
ature at the University of Minnesota, is now 
literary adviser of the Lothrop Publishing 
Company of Boston. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, the novelist, has 


joined the staff of the Saturday Review of 
London. 


In the two volumes devoted to the “ Life and 
Letters of Edgar Allan Poe,” by James A. 
Harrison, of the University of Virginia, the 
letters are collected from scattered sources for 
the first time, while the biography is new, and 
makes use of the most recent data on Poe’s 
career. 


Mrs. Burnett says that she was writing fairy 
tales when she was only seven years old. At 
the age of eleven she wrote her first published 
story. It was not published until she was fif- 
teen, but it was the same story that she wrote 
at eleven. 


“The Song at Midnight,” is the title of a 
new book of poems by Mary M. Adams, wife 
of Charles Kendall Adams, the historical 
writer. While this book was in press Profes- 
sor Adams died, and four months later, just as 
the proofs had been sent to her, Mrs. Adams 
died. 


Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch’s novel, “ The Miss- 
ing Man,” has been dramatized by William J. 
McKiernan, of Newark, N. J. 


“Lucas Malet” (Mrs. Harrison) has be- 
come a convert to Catholicism. 


A new monthly magazine has made its 
appearance in Pittsburg, the People’s Maga- 
zine, published by the People’s Publishing 
Company, at Forbes and Magee streets. 

Opportunity (St. Paul) is a new magazine 
something like Success. 

Murdoch's Illustrated Monthly is a new 
magazine published at Pittsburg. 
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Grant E. Hamilton, cartoonist, and W. J. 
Merrill, business manager of Fudge, have re- 
signed their positions,and with W. J. Arkell, 
who left Fudge two years ago, have formed the 
Arkell Company, with quarters at 35 West 
Twenty-first street, New York. They will pub- 
lish comic papers, under the names Fust Fun, 
the Foolish Book, the Fun Quarterly, and 
Smiles. The first two are to be monthly pub- 
lications. 

Vim (New York) is a newcomer in the 
magazine field, devoted to “ Physical Culture, 
Health, Philosophy, and Mental Force.” 


Educational Science, issued by the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, is a new magazine designed 
as “a digest of current thought on education.” 


John Wanamaker has sold Zverydbody’s 
Magazine (New York) to a new corporation, 
the Ridgway-Thayer Company, composed of 
Erman J. Ridgway, John Adams Thayer, and 
G. W. Wilder. The June number will bear 
the imprint of the new concern. Mr. Ridg- 
way has for several years been connected with 
Frank A. Munsey, and is at present vice-presi- 
dent of the Frank A. Munsey Company. Mr. 
Thayer is a director of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the De/ineator and 
other fashion magazines; he was formerly 
connected with the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
The other member of the corporation, Mr. 
Wilder, is the president of the Butterick 
company. 

Current History has been incorporated in 
Current Literature (New York). 

The Philharmonic (Chicago) has absorbed 
Four O'Clock, Werner's Magazine, and 
Music. 

The Gentleman's Magazine (Chicago) is 
dead. 

Shaw's Magazine ( Chicago ) offers prizes of 
five dollars, three dollars, and two dollars for 
the best amateur photographs sent in each 
month. 

Country Life in America (New York) 
offers eight prizes of thirty dollars each for the 
best gardening articles representing the work- 
ing out of any idea suggested by the March or 
April numbers of the magazine. 





The Critic is offering prizes in books for 
ideas regarding the improvement of the 
magazine. 

Rector K. Fox and Pitts Duffield are the 
heads of a new firm which is to engage ina 
general publishing business in New York 
under the style, Fox, Duffield, & Company. 

Harper & Brothers have taken over the 
entire business of R. H. Russell, the New York 
publisher. Mr. Russell says: “The tendency 
of modern business has convinced me that it 
is only a question of time when a publisher, 
doing a limited business, with an organization 
necessarily small, and without the advantage 
of periodicals under his direction, will be un- 
able to compete successfully with a larger 
house having these accessories.” 

The Standard (Chicago)for March 7 was 
a Fiftieth Anniversary Number, and had inter- 
esting illustrated articles telling how the 
Standard is made (with portraits of the 
members of the staff) and recounting the his- 
tory of Baptist journalism in the West. 

The story, “‘Wee Macgreegor,” was offered 
to a publisher for$50. The publisher refused 
it; then the author, a newspaper man, printed 
it at his own expense, and cleared $15,000 on 
it in six weeks. 

Joseph Henry Shorthouse died in London 
March 4, aged sixty-nine. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George F. R. Hender- 
son died in Egypt March 6. 

Miss Virna Woods died at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, March 6. 

Andrew C. Wheeler (‘ Nym Crinkle” and 
“J. P. Mowbray”) died at Monsey, N. Y., 
March Io, aged sixty-eight. 

Miss Amelia Duchemin, editor of the 
Waverley Magazine, died at Malden, Mass., 
March II. 

James H. Connelly died in New York March 
15, aged sixty-three. 

Charles Godfrey Leland died at Florence, 
Italy, March 20, aged seventy-eight. 

Very Rev. Frederic William Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury, died in London, March 22, 
aged seventy-one. 





